TEN

jTTLS he crossed the Pkce Pigalle at what was, for him, a
very unusual hour, Michaud reflected that since the occupa-
tion, he had not been out of doors after dinner more than
five or six times. Then, as now, he had walked through
darkened streets, past blocks of blinded buildings, without
a glimpse of the nocturnal life of Paris. He could see just
about as much from his own home, by lifting a corner of the
black-out curtain. And during the daytime his field of vision
was hardly wider. Except for a few expeditions on the
underground, his daily life did not reach beyond a narrow
sector which overlapped two of the city districts. He could
not have stated the price of eggs, characteristic as this was
of life in Paris under the occupation. He did not know the
name of the Prefect of the Seine, or the number of ounces of
fats which he could claim; he could not recognize a S.S.
man by his uniform, or tell the rank of an officer by his
shoulder-straps* He had never been present at the midday
march past of the troops down the Champs-Elysees, nor
had he ever been searched by the French police, or the
German gendarmerie. Had he suddenly found himself
transported to New York, he would have been hard put to
it to give the Americans any very detailed information about
life in Paris, The newspapers over there would doubtless
have told him much more than he himself knew.

None the less, he was certainly familiar with its essentials.
The life of Paris had, for him, a colour, taste and perfume,
combined with other and more diffused sensations. Some-
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